WITH HIS BANJO © 
ON HIS BACK 


(Official U. $. Coast Guard photo) 


This is an invasion photo, but 
not the kind you usually see. 
The U. S. infantryman (name 
not given), with full equip- 
ment, a banjo and a newspa- 
per, prepares to board a Coast 
Guard manned combat trans- © 
port heading for ‘‘somewhere 
in the South Pacific.’’ 
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N that historic morning of September 13th, 

tough troops of the Fifth Army smashed 
Hitler’s boast of an impregnable Fortress Europe 
—at Salerno. 


*And among the motorized vehicles that came 
off the invasion barges first—that speeded their 
crews of American fighters inland—through surf 
and sand—through a hail of fire from enemy 
planes, blockhouses and shore batteries—were 
equally tough Jeeps—Willys-Overland, manu- 
facturer. 

Invasions are “meat” for the mighty Jeeps to- 


day, because they’ve been first off the barges in 
most United Nations invasions of this war. 


They had their baptism of fire at Guadalcanal. 
They showed the way at New Guinea. They 
paced the attack at Casablanca, and were first to 
track the sands of Sicily. 
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WILLYS 


JEEP MOTOR CARS—JEEP SCOUT CARS 
















In the American action on the Salerno beaches 
our Jeeps performed like veteran invaders. bad 
proved again that they have “what it takes” 
get their crews to points of advantage no ane 
motorized vehicle could reach—on schedule. 


And there’s a reason: 


The fighting heart of this fighting car is the 
Jeep Go-Devil Engine, designed and perfected 
by Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 


This great engine is making the Jeep famous 
on the battle fronts of the world—the toughest 
proving grounds any automotive unit has en- 
dured in all history. 


As you read front line reports of the amazing 
power, speed, maneuverability, durability and 
all-round performance of the mighty Jeep, re- 
member that its fighting heart is the Willys- 
designed Jeep Go-Devil Engine. 


; A “pn om to the valiant Fifth 
FIGHTING AMERICANS BREACH HITLER’S 
inet ax? FORTRESS EUROPE 


at Salerno, in Jeeps— Willys-Army Designed Reconnaissance Cars 








The fighting heart of every Jeep in the world—and § 
the source of its amazing power, speed, flexibility, 
dependability and fuel economy—is the Jeep “Gor 
* Devil” Engine, which was designed and perfected | 
by Willys-Overland, “Builders of the Mighty Jeep.” 
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‘Death Knell for the Axis 


Four Powers in Momentous Conferences 
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Plan Final Strategy and Shape Postwar World 
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HEN the history books of this war 

are written, 1943 will probably be 
described as the year of decision and 
1944 as the year of action. 

To be sure, this past year had its 
share of decisive battles—battles which 
marked the turning of the military tide. 
Examining the year’s balance sheet, we 
find that on January 1, 1943 the Nazis 
were still at the gates of Stalingrad in 
Russia and were holding an extensive 
: foothold in Africa. In the ensuing 
twelve-month period the Wehrmacht 
was hurled back into Europe, expelled 
from Africa, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica; 
z thrown into retreat in Russia, its lines 
1 pushed back some 300 miles westward; 
. and the roof of Hitler’s “Fortress Eu- 
» trope” severely breached by aerial bom- 
bardment. Last year brought the fall of 
jackal Mussolini and the conquest of 
Oethird of the Italian peninsula by 
Anglo-American forces, the eradication 





|—and of the Nazi U-boat menace in the At- 
cibility, Me lantic, and the cession of the Azores to 
» “Goel te United Nations by Portugal. In the 

Pacific, during the past year, the Japs 





lave been island-hopping backwatds, 
Morced out of the Solomons, the Gilberts 
band part of New Guinea. 

© Still, 1943 is more apt to be remem- 
d for its political decisions than for 
its battles. Impressive as these victories 
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Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill look pretty for the cameras at the Russian 
Embassy at Teheran, during their four-day victory conference in that city. 


were, in the perspective of history they 
will be secondary in importance to the 
epochal series of conferences held dur- 
ing the closing weeks of the year in 
Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran. (The year 
saw also the Casablanca Conference in 
January and the Quebec Conference in 
August.) It was at these sessions that 
the first plans were drafted for the post- 
war world. They were in a sense pre- 
liminary peace conferences. But they 
were also, and to a larger degree, coun- 
cils of war. 


A Year of Conferences 


In Moscow, from October 19 to 30, 
the groundwork was laid by the foreign 
ministers of the Big Four for united ac- 
tion in the prosecution of the war and 
in the shaping of the peace to come. 

In Cairo, from November 22 to 26, 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek formulated a Pacific Charter 
to strip Japan of all her possessions 
gained since 1895. 

Finally, in Teheran, Iran (Persia), 
from November 28 to December 1, the 
heads of the British and American gov- 
ernments met for the first time in joint 
conference with Premier Stalin. 

There was also a second meeting in 
Cairo, from December 4 to 6, where 


Churchill and Roosevelt conferred with 
President Inonu of Turkey. But topping 
the entire series of parleys was the mo- 
mentous Teheran Conference. 

The Teheran Declaration, bearing the 
signatures, “Roosevelt, Stalin, Church- 
ill,” consists of 337 words. Yet millions 
of words have since been written in- 
terpreting this brief statement. Every 
one, however, agrees that the significant 
sentence is, “We have reached complete 
agreement as to the scope and timing of 
operations which will be undertaken 
from the East, West and South.” And 
in it, the important words are “com- 
plete agreement,” “scope” and “timing” 
— particularly “timing.” This in one 
broad sweep eliminates the chief ob- 
stacle toward unity—the vexatious 
issue of the so-called “second front.” 
Unmistakably a date has been set —a 
date acceptable to all three —for the 
opening of a second front and probably 
for third and fourth fronts as well. 
There is to be a three-way attack. The 
operations “will be undertaken from the 
East, West, and South.” 


Three Fronts Coming 


1. “From the East”—This implies a 
renewed and more intensive three- 
pronged offensive by the Red Army 
toward Lithuania, Poland and Rumania, 
synchronized with Anglo-American as- 
saults from “the West and South.” Since 
the Red Army had always been most 
successful in its winter campaigns when 
the ground was frozen, it is safe to 
assume that the Allied joint operations 
are scheduled to begin within the next 
few months, before the spring thaws, 
mud and rain hamper Soviet advances. 
The chief disadvantages for coordinated 
action by the Allies during the winter 
months are the weather conditions in 
the west. Stormy seas handicap landing 
craft and fogs impede the movement of 
planes. But these difficulties are not re- 
garded as insurmountable. 

2. “From the West” — This can mean 
only a cross-Channel invasion. The At- 
lantic coast, from North Cape to the 
Spanish border, is some 2,000 miles 
long. Northern France and the Low 
Lands present the shortest route to Ger- 
many proper but these areas are known 
to be heavily fortified. Another possi- 
bility is the Bay of Biscay shores of 
Western France. Where the landings 
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will take place is something that Hit- 
ler would give his eye-teeth to know. 
Reports that Gen. George C. Marshall 
would be in supreme command of the 
European invasion have not been con- 
firmed. It is now believed that either 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower or British 
Gen. Sir Harold Alexander will be the 
choice, and that General Marshal] will 
remain as U. S. Chief of Staff. 

The difficult organization work for 
the invasion is progressing swiftly. The 
planning stage is over. The vast fighting 
forces amassed in Britain have com- 
pleted extensive training in combined 
operations. It is estimated that only one- 
tenth of the total of Anglo-American 
forces stationed around Europe are at 
present engaged in actual fighting. The 
rest, possibly running into millions of 
men, stand in readiness to strike forth 
on the H hour, D day of invasion. In 
the meantime, the aerial bombings of 
the Reich will continue with mounting 
intensity. On December 11, Gen. Henry 
H. Arnold, chief of the U.S. Army Air 
Forces, predicted that Germany would 
be unable to offer much resistance to 
the Allies’ assault from the West. If the 
Nazis are not knocked completely out 
of the war by the time the invasion 
comes, he declared, “they are going to 
be too groggy” from air attacks to put 
up much of a fight. 

3. “From the South”—Here, too, there 
are several alternatives. It may mean, 
in addition to the present campaign in 
Italy, the launching of an attack on the 
shores of Southern France near Mar- 
seilles or, more likely, an invasion of 
the Balkans. It is in this connection 
that the Cairo Conference with Turkey’s 
President Inonu assumes added signifi- 
cance. 


The Turks Are with Us 


The strategic importance of Turkey 
can not be over-emphasized. She offers 
the best route generally, and the only 
land route, into the Balkans. The meet- 
ing of her President with Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill on December 4, 5 
and 6 did not result in an open declara- 
tion of war by Turkey against Germany. 
This was neither expected nor desired 
at the moment. There is, however, a 
strong indication that when the time 
comes the Turkish government will per- 
mit the passage of Allied troops over 
her territory. It is implied in the care- 
fully worded communique. “The study 
of all problems in a spirit of under- 
standing and loyalty showed,” the state- 
ment reads, “that the closest unity ex- 
isted between the United States of 
America, Turkey and Great Britain in 
their attitude to the world situation.” 
To have said more would have been 
foolhardy. There is no mistaking where 
Turkey stands in this war. Acting ap- 
parently on the results of the conference 


with President Inonu, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull on December 11 solemnly 
warned the satellite Balkan govern- 
ments of Bulgaria, Rumania and Hun- 
gary that they will share the “conse- 
quences of the terrible defeat that 
United Nations arms are so surely 
bringing to Nazi Germany.” 

The talks with President Inonu were 
an outgrowth of the Teheran Confer- 
ence. This meeting in Iran of the Big 
Three — Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin 
— overshadows all developments, po- 
litical and military, of the year 1943. 
The agreements announced are perhaps 
not as important in themselves as the 
fact that the three Allied leaders had 
finally met in person. Therein lies the 
greatest achievement of the Teheran 
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Seibe} in the Richmond Times Dispatch 


The four powers cook the Axis 
goose that cooked up World War Il 


parley. It is no longer a secret that 
President Roosevelt in the past had 
made several overtures to Stalin for just 
such a conference. That the Soviet 
Premier finally agreed speaks volumes 
for the progress made by the Allies in 
forging a united strategy for the war 
and the peace. In the words of the 
Teheran Declaration, “We came here 
with hope and determination. We leave 
here friends in fact, in spirit and in 
purpose.” That’s the “diplomatic block- 
buster” that the world has long awaited. 

What about the actual, specific agree- 
ments reached at Teheran? Not too 
much is yet known. As Dorothy Thomp- 
son put it, “Seldom in the history of 
human conflict have so few kept so 
much from so many.” However that 
may be, enough is revealed in the Joint 
Declaration to indicate unmistakably 
that the Teheran Conference was pri- 
marily a unity conference. One need not 
resort to speculation or to “reading be- 
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tween the lines” to realize that its ac- 


complishments are of first magnitude. 
“We . 
tion states, “and confirmed our common 
policy. We express our determination 
that our nations shall work together in 
the war and in the peace that will fol- 
low.” 

As to war, in addition to the agree- 
ment on “the scope and timing of op- 
erations” against Nazi Europe, there is 
this significant disclosure, “We have 
concerted our plans for the destruction 
of the German forces.” It is at variance 
with previous Soviet pronouncements 
which called for the destruction of Hit- 
lerite Germany. Here no such qualifica- 
tion is made. It does not specifically 
mention the Casablanca formula of “un- 
conditional surrender,” but it makes 
clear that no peace will be concluded 
with the German army even if it should 
disavow Hitler. 

The other two sections dealing with 
the prosecution of the war assert that 
“The common understanding which we 
have reached guarantees that victory 
will be ours.” And, “No power on earth 
can prevent our destroying the German 
armies by land, their U-boats by sea 
and their war plants from the air. Our 
attacks will be relentless and increas- 
ing.” This is the language that Hitler 
understands. It means war to the hilt. 

Although the emphasis in the Dec- 
laration was on the military aspect, it 
also expressed confidence “that our con- 
cord will make it an enduring peace.” 
It described this peace as one that “will 
command the good will of the over- 
whelming masses of the peoples of the 
world and banish the scourge and ter- 
ror of war for many generations.” 


Planning for Peace 


It is known that on the fourth day 
of their meeting, Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Stalin devoted ten hours to a sur- 


vey of “the problems of the future.” — 


They refer to it in their declaration, 
“We shall seek the co-operation and 
active participation of all nations, large 
and small. . .” This phrase dispels the 
suspicion that the Big Three intend to 
shape the peace without consulting the 
smaller countries. “We will welcome 
them,” the Declaration continues, “as 
they may choose to come into a world 
family of democratic nations.” Here the 
conferences not only reiterate the Mos 
cow agreement for the establishment of 
a “general international organization” to 
maintain peace but also hold out the 
hope to the German people that once 
they are rid of the Nazi madman 
indicate a sincere desire to live in peace 
that they too may be admitted to mem 
bership in the world organization. 

One other document was issued at 
Teheran—the “Statement on [ram 
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Shown in gray are the territories which Japan has acquired bit by bit since 1895. Dates indicate time of seizure. 


pied by Russian and British troops. By 
pledge of the three powers, Iran was 
guaranteed her independence and 
promised economic assistance after the 
war. This was not merely a gesture of 
courtesy to the “host.” There has been 
arivalry of long standing between Brit- 
ain and Russia for “spheres of influ- 
ence” in Iran, which incidentally pos- 
sesses vast oil reserves. The purpose of 
the statement was apparently to put to 
test any ugly rumors about imperialist 
ambitions. 

What then are some of the omissions 
in the Teheran communiques? For one 
thing, they failed to say anything about 
the postwar treatment of Germany. 
They were also eloquently silent about 
Russia’s territorial claims. There are 
two possible conclusions to be drawn: 
tither the conferees failed to agree on 
these issues or they felt that the time 
Was inopportune to announce their de- 
tisions. 

A great deal more specific than the 
Teheran Declaration was the official 
Communique issued by President Roose- 
Yelt, Prime Minister Churchill and 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek after 


their five-day conference in Cairo, from 
November 22 to 26. There is nothing 
vague about this document or what it 
portends for Hirohito’s “East Asia Co- 
Prosperity” dream. 

“The three great Allies,” it proclaims, 
“are fighting this war to restrain and 
punish the aggression of Japan.” It also 
declares that the three powers — Amer- 
ica, Britain and China — “covet no gain 
for themselves and have no thought of 
territorial expansion.” They jointly re- 
solve: 

1) To press unrelentingly the war 
against their brutal enemies by sea, 
land and air. “This great pressure is 
already rising.” 

2) To strip Japan of all the islands 
in the Pacific which she has seized or 
occupied since 1914. 

3) To restore to the Chinese Repub- 
lic “all the territories Japan has stolen,” 
including Manchuria, Formosa and the 
Pescadores. 

4) To expel Japan “from all other 
territories which she has taken by vio- 
lence and greed.” 

5) To. guarantee the future inde- 
pendence. of enslaved Korea. 





“With these objects in view,” the 
communique concludes, “the three 
Allies in harmony with those of the 
United Nations at war with Japan, will 
continue to persevere in the serious and 
prolonged operations necessary to pro- 
cure the unconditional surrender of 
Japan.” 

Thus Japan is destined to lose by 
force the great territories which she 
seized by force. She will be stripped of 
the Island of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores, which became hers as a result 
of the Sino-Japanese War in 1895. 
Korea, which Japan occupied during 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905, 
and gradually enslaved, will be set free. 
Manchuria, fought over since 1895 and 
seized in 1931, will be liberated. The 
spoils which Japan has taken from other 
nations since Pearl Harbor will be re- 
deemed by the free peoples (see map 
above). 

The series of conferences by Allied 
leaders during the closing weeks of 
1943 did not settle all the problems of 
the world. They did, however, lay the 
foundation for victory. 

In 1944 the sword shall speak. 


HE second session of the 78th Con- 

gress, which will convene on Janu- 
ary 10, faces many important prob- 
lems. It must consider ways and means 
of “holding the line” against inflation. 
(See Nov. 29, 1943, issue: Food Sub- 
sidies Versus Higher Wages.) It must 
pass necessary war measures and vote 
the money needed to supply weapons 
and other materials to our fighting men. 
At the same time, Congress is deter- 
mined to play a stronger part in the 
whole war effort. 

During the first session of the 78th 
Congress in 1943 the majority of the 
lawmakers took a firm stand against the 
President and the Administration. They 
argued that the executive department 
threatened to overshadow the legisla- 
tive (Congress), and the judiciary 
(courts), and upset the “balance of 
powers” which the “founding fathers” 
set up in 1787. 

During the depression of 1930-35 the 
executive department gained certain 
powers at the expense of Congress. 
These powers were willingly given up 
because the people wanted quick ac- 
tion against the depression. The Federal 
Government also gained powers at the 


expense of the states. Then when the © 


Untited States entered World War II the 
President’s powers as Commander in 
Chief of the nation’s armed forces were 
added to all of his peacetime powers. 

Congress found that its wartime job 
was confined to providing the execu- 
tive department with the authority and 
the money needed to wage war, and to 
supervising its conduct. When peace 
comes the executive department and 
the independent agencies of the Gov- 
ernment may be required to exercise 
broad powers to help provide full em- 
ployment and security for the people. 

Congress wants to play a greater part 
in these war and postwar plans. But 
many students of government contend 
that Congress cannot assume greater 
powers until its law-making machinery 
is modernized. Let’s see how this 
machinery works. 


Committee Government 


Every bill introduced in Congress is 
referred for consideration to the proper 
committee before the House or Senate 
votes on it. A House or Senate Com- 
mittee may amend a bill, report it un- 
favorably, report it favorably, or kill it. 
Much of Congress’ law-making is done 
through its committees, of which there 
are about 47 in the House and 33 in 


CONGRESS OPENS NEW SESSION 


Study of law-making machinery suggests some 
proposed reforms to increase its efficiency 


the Senate. If each bill (there are thou- 
sands) were debated only five or ten 
minutes in the House or Senate, little 
real work could be accomplished. Com- 
mittees weed out the unimportant bills. 

Since the House has a large mem- 
bership (435 apportioned among the 
48 states according to population) the 
House committees exercise great law- 
making powers. Committee chairmen 
in the House (and Senate) win their 
posts by seniority—the number of years 
they have served. Each committee con- 
tains members of both majority and mi- 
nority parties, usually apportioned 
according to their membership in the 
whole body. 

Three House committees are espe- 
cially powerful: (1) Rules Committee: 
has life and death power over passage 
of bills because it can fix the date the 
bill is to be debated, and regulate de- 
bate on it. When the Rules Committee 
blocks a bill it usually dies in commit- 
tee, unless 218 House members (a ma- 
jority) sign a discharge petition to bring 
the bill up for debate. 

(2) Ways and Means Committee: 
prepares our revenue (tax) bills, and 
considers price control legislation; (3) 
Appropriations Committee: decides how 
public funds shall be spent. During war- 
time the House Committee on Military 
and Naval Affairs also has important 
work to do. 

The machinery of committee control 
in the Senate is much simpler becatise 
its membership is smaller. The chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations holds an important post 
because his committee studies all trea- 
ties. The Senate Finance Committee 
also wields much power. 

Because of its freedom tor unlimited 
debate, the Senate has been called “the 
greatest deliberative body in the world.” 
This freedom of debate has been abused 
by small groups of Senators who “fili- 
buster” — kill time by long-winded 
speeches—to prevent a vote on a bill 
they oppose. 

A closure rule was adopted in 1917 
to curb filibusters. It provides that upon 
a two-thirds vote of the members, de- 
bate on a bill may be limited to one 
hour for each Senator. But the closure 
rule is seldom voted. 

Leadership in the House is exercised 
by the Speaker, Sam Rayburn (Demo- 
crat of Texas). The Speaker’: powers 
to control debate in the House and 
“push” bills favored by his party make 
him a powerful leader. The Vice Presi- 
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dent (Henry A. Wallace), who is Presi- 
dent of the Senate, lacks the power 
of the Speaker, and can vote only in 
case of a tie. 


Streamlining the Machinery 


Now let us consider some proposals 
t6 modernize the law-making ma- 
chinery of Congress: 

1. Improve the teamwork between 
the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government. For instance, on 
November 19 Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull appeared before the House and 
Senate to report in person on the Mos- 
cow Conference. This was_history- 
making. In the past the members of the 
President’s Cabinet have had no direct 
dealings with Congress. Reports to 
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Battenfield in Chicago ® 
Congress wonders: “Why am | @gMm 
slow to meet emergencies?” | 
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ry, Alex- § go far to prevent disputes between the 
st along § executive and legislative branches of 
attempt § our government. 
2. Another step toward _ greater 
mal ad-§ executive-legislative cooperation could 
a resolu: § be made if the House and Senate re- 
Kefauvet § organized their present methods of 
m seek§™ handling taxation and appropriation 
amwork.# measures. Today, the Ways and Means 
two-houf§ Committee and the Senate Finance 
vernment® Committee, which write tax bills, work 
agenciés™ independently of the House and Senate 
rce Cot®™ Appropriations Committees, which de- 
tions pulm cide how much money is to be spent 
use. Such and for what. This means that the 


President’s annual budget and his tax 
tecommendations cannot be debated as 
a whole by Congress. They are split 
up among four different committees, 
which usually change them drastically. 

Critics say the President and Con- 
gress never will be able to work out 
a careful taxing and spending policy 
until the two committees in the House 
and the two in the Senate are organized 
in a Joint Fiscal Committee. 










Too Many Committees? 






m 3. A further reorganizati6n, and re- 
simduction in the number of House and 
Senate committees is needed. It is main- 
lained that Congress cannot operate 
tliciently so long as it is ruled by about 
© different committees. 

Senator Maloney and Representative 
mroney have introduced resolutions 
the House and Senate to create a 
ht committee to recommend ways of 
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improving the committee system and 
other law-making machinery of Con- 
gress. Senator Robert LaFollette of Wis- 
consin already has proposed that the 
Senate’s 33 committees be cut to 12. 

4. The system of selecting commit- 
tee chairmen by seniority should be 
changed. Critics object to giving a chair- 
manship to a man who merely happens 
to have been re-elected regularly. They 
say this system has given Southerners 
more than their share of chairmanships. 
It is proposed that chairmen be selected 
on merit rather than seniority. This has 
been criticized too, but proponents be- 
lieve this system would at least be an 
improvement over seniority. 

5. The requirement that treaties 
must *e approved by a two-thirds vote 
in the Senate should be changed. This 
proposal is considered necessary to 
assure executive-legislative teamwork 
toward “winning the peace.” It is ar- 
gued that failure to get a two-thirds 
majority in the Senate kept us out of 
the League of Nations in 1920 and 
helped cause World War II. 

The suggestion is made that approval 
of all treaties be allowed by a majority 
vote in both houses. Proponents warn 
that although the Senate has approved 
the Connally Resolution on postwar 
teamwork, Senate isolationists still are 
determined to prevent us from cooper- 
ating with foreign nations. These isola- 
tionists will be aided, it is said, because 
the Senate has no effective closure rule. 

Some authorities point out, however, 
that the Constitution would have to be 
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and the Senate pass different forms of the same general bill, 
a joint “conference committee” irons out the differences be- 
tween them. If the President vetoes a bill, the measure can be 
passed over his veto by a two-thirds vote of both houses. 


amended to abolish the Senate’s two- 
thirds rule over treaties. This would 
require action by Congress and three- 
quarters of the states, and could not 
be done in less than a year or two. 
It might be better, they say, merely 
to seek a change in the Senate’s closure 
rule, limiting the length of debate. This 
would prevent a filibuster by isolation- 
ists. 


The Speaker Speaks Out 


Shortly before the first session of the 
78th Congress ended, Speaker of the 
House Sam Rayburn left his chair to 
speak from the floor. His speech, which 
was applauded both by Democrats and 
Republicans, pointed out another weak- 
ness in Congress’ machinery that every- 
one can do something about. He 
strongly urged House members to be- 
come real leaders in the war effort, 
instead of merely listening to the de- 
mands of every pressure gfoup (of 
labor, farmers, businessmen and others) 
that wants special favors at the expense 
of the whole nation. . 

For example, the Senate voted last 
December to approve a wage increase 
for railroad workers that was opposed 
by the President’s Director of Economic 
Stabilization. And the House voted to 
order the Office of Price Administration 
to raise the price of oil. Both these ac- 
tions were called a heavy blow at the 
Government's defenses against inflation. 
It was argued that Congress had “med- 
dled” into affairs that belonged in the 
province of other groups. 























REGIONAL 





Uncle Sam and his Latin-American 
neighbors discuss regional problems 
at special Pan-American meetings. 


WE have already considered one 
plan for a reorganized League of 
Nations which would give the League 
greater authority to settle disputes and 
an international army and navy to en- 
force its decisions. 

Now, let us examine proposals for 
the maintenance of peace through re- 
gional federations. Proponents of re- 
gional federation contend that people 
will not be ready for many years to 
make the breath-taking jump from in- 
dividual national governments to one 
all-powerful government backed by an 
international army and navy. They say 
the first step should be to organize the 
world on regional grounds. This re- 
gional principle has been discussed in 
speeches by Prime Minister Churchill 
and Vice President Wallace. (See 
Dec. 6, 1943 issue.) 

It is pointed out that a world organi- 
zation on regional grounds already is 
developing steadily among the United 
Nations. The Pan-American Union, for 
instance, forms a political and geo- 
graphic region in the New World. This 
regional set-up first took form in the 
Monroe Doctrine, which warned Euro- 
pean nations not to interfere with the 
young republics of South America. 

From 1900 to the 1920s the Monroe 
Doctrine was used to justify American 
intervention in Latin American affairs. 
This policy of “dollar diplomacy” was 
greatly resented by Latin Americans, 
who fear “Yankee imperialism.” Now, 
however, our “good neighbor” policy 
emphasizes “inter-American” coopera- 
tion to uphold the Monroe Doctrine 
and protect the nations of the New 
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World from aggression. This coopera- 
tion is carried on through the Pan- 
American Union and regular or special 
conferences. 

Another existing region is formed by 
the Soviet Union, which consists of a 
vast federation of states where some 
150 nationalities work together. 

A third region is formed by the Brit- 
ish Empire, whose self-governing Do- 
minions and colonies are united by loy- 
alty to the British king. 

A fourth probably will be formed 
under the leadership of China after 
Japan is defeated. This vast Far East- 
ern area may sometime include nearly 
a dozen independent nations — China, 
Japan, Thailand, the Philippines, the 
Netherlands East Indies, India, Afghan- 
istan, Burma, Indo-China and Korea, 
whose freedom was promised in the 
recent declaration issued at Cairo by 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. 


Number 1 Problem — Europe 


One more region, the most critical of 
all, remains to be discussed — Europe. 
Planners say that after Hitler's “new 
order” in Europe has been junked, 
Britain, the United States and - Russia 
must help European nations establish a 
new organization to protect all these 
nations, no matter how large or small. 

World War I peace treaties estab- 
lished several independent nations that 
were too small and poor to protect 
themselves from powerful neighbors. 
Quarrels among these small nations 
also upset plans to assure the peace and 
prosperity of Europe. World War II 
settlements must look to greater co- 
operation among these nations. 

Europe, exclusive of Russia, is a 
densely populated area with nearly 200 
persons to the square mile, as com- 
pared with 41 persons to the square 
mile in the United States. In this space, 
about half the size of the United States, 
are peoples speaking 25 different lan- 
guages. Any British-American-Russian 
attempt to force the nations of Europe 
to unite in a. postwar organization 
would arouse about as much resentment 
as that caused by Hitler's “new order:” 
But these nations can and should en- 








courage greater cooperation among 
neighboring states in Europe. 

Some progress already has been 
made. Great Britain and Russia have 
signed a 20-year mutual assistance 
treaty looking to European recon- 
struction, and Russia and Czechoslo- 
vakia also have drawn up a treaty. The 
exiled government of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, and Greece and Yugo- 
slavia have discussed plans for federa- 
tions. The Scandinavian countries are 
considering a federation to pool their 
resources for the good of all. 

“The gradual formation of a Euro- 
pean organization — perhaps beginning 
with regional groupings already en- 
visaged by Poland and Czechoslovakia 
and Greece and Yugoslavia — affords, 
in the long run, the most promising 
way of meeting the danger of renewed 
German expansion,” declares the For- 
eign Policy Association. “Much is being 
written about the need to weaken Ger- 
many — by disarming the Reich, or ‘de- 
stroying’ the German people, or dis- 
membering Germany. . . . Instead of 
concentrating on plans to weaken Ger- 
many, might it not be more fruitful to 
think in terms of strengthening the 
United Nations, especially Germany's 
neighbors to the east?” 


The “United States of Europe” 


The final step in organizing Europe 
would be the formation of a European 


Federation, which might include all 


the nations on the continent except 
Russia and The Netherlands. Like the 
States in the United States of America, 
the nations in the European Federation 
would control their own __ internal 
affairs. 

Here are some of the important pow- 
ers that might be given this Federal 
Government: 

Foreign Affairs. It would have com- 
plete control over foreign affairs. No 


nation in the Federation would be per ~ 


mitted to make treaties with foreign 


countries against any other in the Fed- © 


eration. Each could, however, have offi- 


cials to handle relations with its neigh 


bors in the Federation. 


Taxation. Power to raise money by 


taxation would be granted the Federal 














Government. The amount of money) 
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needed would depend on what services 
it is expected to render to the members 
of the Federation. 

Justice. Federal courts would enforce 
the laws of the Federal Government, 
and also settle disputes between the 
members of the Federation. In his book, 
The United States of Europe, Alfred M. 
Bingham proposes Federal “Courts of 
Migration” which would give a person 
the right to move freely with his prop- 
erty from one country to another. 

Trade. The Federal Government 
would regulate trade between the mem- 
ber nations and between them and 
other foreign nations. It would do away 
with the tariff walls which hampered 
trade in Europe after World War I. 

Armed forces. When the war ends 
none of the nations in the Federation 
will possess large armies. No large Fed- 
eral army will be needed and each 
nation will have only small forces to 
maintain order within its borders. In 
his book, The Peace We Fight For, 
Hiram Motherwell declares that a Fed- 
eral army organized to force the mem- 
ber nations into obedience would 
“wreck the Federation from the start. 
If the Federal Government,” he adds, 
“cannot make it to the interest of the 


member states to remain in the Federa- 
tion, it cannot long compel them to re- 
main against their interest.” 

The first widespread discussion of 
the “United States of Europe” came in 
1929 following a proposal by Aristide 
Briand, Foreign Minister of France, 
for a “federal” organization to combat 
trade rivalry between the nations of 
Europe. Committees were set up in 
several European countries to support 
the Briand proposal, but this move to- 
ward cooperation was wrecked by the 
world depression of the 1930s. Finally, 
in 1943, came Prime Minister Church- 
ill’s widely quoted speech calling for 
a Council of Europe and a Council of 
Asia to keep peace in those regions of 
the world. 


Another “New Order’? 


Critics of the regional federation 
plan say it is too much like Hitler’s 
“new order” and Japan’s “Greater East 
Asia.” They argue that one of the chief 
difficulties about any regional federa- 
tion in Europe is the danger that Ger- 
many, as the largest European power, 
will seize control of it in later years. 
They add that the withdrawal ‘of the 
United States and Britain from the Far 
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East will give Japan a chance to take 
control of any regional federation in 
that part of the world. Professor Clyde 
Eagleton warns: 

“Regional organizations can mean 
only bigger and better wars. . . . The 
forces affecting the entire world can 
only be handled by world government.” 

Proponents of regional federations 
reply that no “super-government” of 
the world is needed to prevent wars 
between the different regional organi- 
zations. They say the “Big Four” can 
control Germany and Japan and assure 
peace by organizing a world council. 

Count Richard N. Coudenhove- 
Kalergi, who has crusaded for a Fed- 
eration of Europe since 1923, wants to 
expand the “Big Four” into the “Big 
Five” by adding France to the world 
council. “After the crimes of Germany 
and Italy,” he writes, “France is the 
only possible leader and representative 
of continental Europe west of the Soviet 
border. . . . Therefore, the first step 
toward a realistic world organization 
must be the recognition of the French 
Empire as a full-fledged world power, 
acting during the war emergency as 
the representative of Europe, pending 
its future federation. . . .” 
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} The three shaded areas indicate possible postwar fed- 
money — ‘ trations of European nations, which may in time be ex- 








panded into a federation covering all Europe. Ger- 
_ many’s place in any plan is being hotly debated. 








“The Balance of Power’ 
As an International Principle 


By Walter C. Langsam 


Professor of History, Union College 


|* ALMOST any discussion of interna- 

tional relations today, one is sure to 
hear or read the expression “balance of 
power.” Most of us have come upon 
the phrase on numerous occasions; many 
of us have used it. But how few people 
seem to have a really clear idea of what 
the balance policy means and of its place 
in history! 

Balance of power among nations 
means a situation in which no state is 
allowed to become strong enough to 
force its will upon its neighbors. This 
seemed like a common-sense policy 
even to the ancients. The Peloponnesian 
War in the fifth century B.C. between 
Athens and Sparta was fought in part 
to keep up a balance of power among 
the Greek states. Later, when Athens 
had become permanently weakened, she 
took turns helping the Thebans and the 
Lacedaemonians in their struggle for 
control of the peninsula. 


A Definition of the Policy 


The Punic Wars between Rome and 
Carthage gave the opportunity for more 
balance-of-power politics. Hiero II of 
Syracuse, in Sicily, gave some aid to 
the Carthaginians because he believed 
that if Carthage fell, Rome would be 
able at her pleasure “to execute every 
purpose and undertaking.” The ancient 
historian Polybius praised Hiero for this 
action, saying: “Nor ought so much 
power ever come to one state, as to 
make it impossible for the neighboring 
states to defend their rights against it.” 
This is an excellent definition of the 
balance of power. 

The early modern period saw the 
birth of the national state and therefore 
of modern balance politics. When 
Charles V came to power between 1516 
and 1519, he ruled over one of the great- 
est empires in history. He was so power- 
ful that the rulers of France and Eng- 
land feared for their security. King 
Francis I of France was especially wor- 
ried, for Charles held land: on three 
sides of his kingdom: in Germany, in 
Spain, and in Italy. Francis therefore 
signed a treaty of friendship with the 
sultan of Turkey, who could threaten 
Charles from the east. This was the 
first alliance ever made between a 
Christian state and Mohammedan 
Turkey. 

About the same time, King Henry 
VIII of England was unhappy over 





the growing strength of both 
Charles and Francis. This. fear 
was felt even more strongly 
by Henry’s minister, Cardinal 
Wolsey. The latter, indeed, is 
often called the founder of 
Britain’s _ balance - of - power 
policy. Wolsey wanted neither 
France nor the Holy Roman 
Empire to become dangerously 
strong. Therefore he threw 
British support now to the one 
and now to the other, depend- 
ing on which was the weaker. 
Britain thus eventually became 
the balance power. 

During the Thirty Years’ War (1618- 
1648) several foreign countries sided 
with the rebellious German states 
against their Hapsburg Emperor. Again 
the reason, in part, was to keep the 
emperor from becoming so strong as to 
form a menace to his neighbors. At 
the end of the war, the peace settle- 
ment contained special arrangements 
to check the imperial power. Meanwhile 
(1625) the first text in modern interna- 
tional law had appeared. Written by 
Hugo Grotius under the title On the 
Law of War and Peace, it discussed the 
balance of power as a regular principle 
of international relations. 

Next it was France under Louis XIV 
which became the chief threat to the 
security of its neighbors. The result was 
a series of wars in which England and 
the Netherlands fought together against 
France. Eventually the Peace of Utrecht 
(1713) provided that no ruler of France 
or Germany could get control of Spain 
at the same time. The treaty stated that 
this prohibition was put in especially to 
preserve “the European balance.” 

As time went on, Great Britain ap- 
peared to become the chief advocate 
of the balance of power. In the century 
and a half from 1750 to 1914 she ap- 
plied the principle particularly against 
Louis XV, Napoleon I, Napoleon III, 
and William II. 

During the Seven Years’ War (1756- 
1763) England supported Frederick the 
Great of Prussia in his fight against a 
powerful Franco-Austrian combination. 
The Napoleonic period ‘saw Britain 
steadfastly opposed to the efforts of the 
Corsican to make himself master of the 
continent. At the Congress of Vienna 
(1814-1815) London was willing to see 
a relatively strong- France restored as 
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Cardinal Thomas Wolsey, the’ founder of 
Great Britain’s “balance of power” policy. 


a counterbalance to the Germanic Con- 
federation in central Europe. The many 
national upheavals in nineteenth-century 
Europe temporarily checked balance 
politics. But even here, in the case of 
France and Prussia for example, Britain 
was not unfriendly to the creation of 
a larger German state as a curb on the 
ambitions of Napoleon III. 


The Congress of Berlin 


It is often stated that Britain took 
part in the Congress of Berlin (1878) 
for reasons of balance politics. This is 
not strictly accurate. At this congress, 
Russia had to give up some of the land 
and influence she had got in the Balkans 


after beating Turkey in the war of 1877-— 


1878. Britain, at the same time, got the 
right to occupy the large island of Cy- 
prus. But so far as London was con- 
cerned, these arrangements were made 
to prevent Russia from challenging Brit- 
ish control of the Mediterranean route 
to India. It was not a matter of setting 
up any special balance. 

When Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Italy formed the Triple Alliance in 
1882 the scene shifted again. First, 
France and Russia formed a counter- 
alliance. The continent was thus di- 
vided into two armed camps, with Brit 
ain left alone in “splendid isolation.” 
But because Britain had colonial or com- 
mercial disputes with members of both 
camps, the isolation soon appeared to 


lose its splendor. The differences with @ 


France and Russia were easier to smooth 
out, and so, between 1904 and 1907, 


Britain joined them in a Triple Entente. | 


For the time being, therefore, Britain 





had given up her historic position as the” 


balancing power. 
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Two Championship Coaches, Everett Dean and Bill Anderson 


wrote the newest Keds Bulletin—yours for the asking! 


You'll know how to “hit the shirt”. You'll make chest, overhead and 
baseball passes. You'll sink goals with lay-up, set shots. You'll learn 
offense and defense. This newest Keds Bulletin gives it all to you—com- 
plete study course on Basketball’s ABC’s—with action photographs. 
Frank Leahy says: “Everett Dean and Bill Anderson outline basket- 
ball skills just the way they teach them to their players. Study these 
tips carefully, then practice, practice, practice.” 





For your copy fill in the eoupon below. 


Everett Dean of Stanford University, (4 §_scowm 
has been an amazingly successful { 
coach for many years. In 1942, his 
quintet won the National Collegiate 
Championship. 

Bill Anderson of Lower Merion 
High School, Ardmore, Penn., has 
coached teams that have won four 
state championships in a row. 






REG. w. &. Pat, OFF. 


Keds 








FRANK LEAHY, Director 
KEDS SPORTS DEPARTMENT 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 





Dear Frank: 
Please send me a free copy of “Basketball”, Keds 
Sports Bulletin No. 6. 


Mii obs dnc pol arate UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Foden oa vermaeeen 1238 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20, H.Y, 
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THE SOLDIER VOTE 


By Creighton J. Hill 


ME have gone off to wars in other 
years and neither they nor the folks 
back home have given a second thought 
to their privileges as voters. If an elec- 
tion came up while they were under 
arms, they read about it eventually— 
and were either pleased or disappointed 
according to their political leanings. It 
probably never occurred to them, how- 
ever, to feel that they should exercise 
their voting franchise at such a time. 

But never before have so many 
Americans been in the armed services 
as in this war, This means both men 
and women. Furthermore it means that 
the majority of this huge f6tal of ten 
million under arms are in this country 
and in all probability most of them will 
still be here next November. 

That is the background for the bill 
recently filed in the Senate to provide 
machinery for absentee voting by 
American soldiers in the 1944 presi- 
dential election. The Senate Election 
Committee voted 12 to 2 to report the 
bill favorably. 


They Can Be Decisive 


Only when it reached the Senate 
docket did the members wake up to 
the fact that these millions of service- 
men and thousands of servicewomen in 
training camps and abroad could exer- 
cise a decisive influence on the 1944 
elections. 

The bill as originally presented 
would set up a bi-partisan war ballot 
commission of four, appointed by the 
President to supervise Army and Navy 
administration of absentee voting by 
members of the armed forces. 

It would permit soldiers, sailors and 
others in foreign battle areas, as well as 
those serving in this country outside 
their own state, to mark an absentee 
ballot for President, Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. They could write in the 
name of each candidate or merely des- 
ignate his political party. 

Postcards would also be provided for 
those wishing to obtain from their state 
officials ballots on which they could 
vote for state officers, if their state per- 
mits absentee balloting. 

The proposed legislation would abol- 
ish for the war period, in so far as Fed- 
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eral elections were concerned, all state 
requirements for voting other than the 
two essential qualifications of age and 
residence. The poll tax in certain states 
and any discrimination against poten- 
tial voters were ruled out as far as 
servicemen and servicewomen were 
concerned. 

That was the way the bill started 
through the Senate a few weeks ago. 
But not the way it finished. Some of 
the Senators became alarmed at the 
implications of the measure. Party lines 
became blurred and what was referred 
to as a coalition of southern Democrats 
and Republicans succeeded in amend- 
ing the bill so that the handling of the 
soldier-voting program was placed in 
the hands of the various states. 


Motives of the Opposition 


The upshot of this amendment was 
that few soldiers would actually be able 
to vote because of state absentee vot- 
ing complications. Southern opposition 
was frankly based on the fact that to 
exempt soldiers from poll tax prerequi- 
sites would permit Negro soldiers to 
vote. Some legislators also raised the 
question of states’ rights, contending 
that it was unconstitutional for the 
Federal Government to determine vot- 
ing qualifications. That position, how- 
ever, was discarded by Senator Carter 
Glass (D., Va.), who is ordinarily a 
strong advocate of states’ rights. 

Republicans feared that a majority 
of the soldier vote would support Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. if he ran again. 

As the matter now stands, the bill 
has not yet received final clearance in 
the House. It should be one of the first 
matters acted upon, now that Congress 
has returned from its holiday recess. 

Although the opposition to the orig- 
inal legislation has succeeded to date 
in hamstringing it with amendments, 
there is a sense of uneasiness apparent 
among those members of the Senate 
and House who have fought to defeat 
the measure. 

This uneasiness grows out of the fact 
that the millions of servicemen who 
may be deprived of their right to vote 
this year will not forget the episode 
when they return to civilian life and 
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Keys, in the Columbus Dispatch 
The right to vote is the soldier's 
heritage, according to one artist. 








take up their roles once more as citi- 
zens and voters. 

Members of the House of Represen- 
tatives come up for election every two 
years, Senators every six. The Senators 
may figure that they do not need to 
worry about the attitude of the war 
veterans—but the House members cer- 9 
tainly cannot feel secure. 






“Political Dynamite” 


The fact is that this tremendous bloc 
of soldier votes is political dynamite. 
It is more than enough to swing the 
presidential election if anywhere near | 
the greater part of the ten million eli- 
gibles cast their ballots. House and 
Senate seats are equally at stake. 

The total vote cast for all candidates 7 
in Congress in the midterm election in © 
November, 1942, was eight million be- | 
low the total cast in the last comparable 4 
elections, those of 1938. This drop is 
explained by the facts that millions of § 
voters were in the armed services and 
other millions had lost their voting) 
qualifications by moving to war indus- 7 
try centers. ‘ 

According to one estimate, only 28-3 
000 soldiers and sailors actually voted | 
in November, 1942. This is the nub of © 
the argument in support of the soldier} 
vote bill. If a man is expected to risk) j 
his life for his country, isn’t he entitled) . 
to the elementary political right of vote} 
ing on who is to run the country? The 
issue is thus poised as a most delicate) 
one for those members of Congress wh@ 
fear the possible consequences of what 
ever action they may finally take. | 






































Classroom Activities 


Balance of Power (p. 10) 


The balance of power has always 
been a fundamental principle of modern 
diplomacy. The theory was that every 
European state belonged to an unoffi- 
cial federation, with the right and duty 
to intervene, by war if necessary, to 
prevent the dominance of overly ambi- 
tious neighbors, The intention to keep 
all states in status quo and to check the 
power of a rising state or ruler also led 
to most of the wars between 1648, when 
the Holy Roman Empire was finally 
broken up in the Peace of Westphalia, 
and 1814, when the countries con- 
quered by Napoleon were liberated. 
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oe Only a coalition proved strong enough 
’ to beat Napoleon. 
a After that date, a century elapsed 
citl- with only one coalition war — the Cri- 
mean — which was fought to keep Rus- 
——« sia from gaining the Dardanelles. The 
| two next nation to make a bid for world 
ators supremacy was Germany. And World 
od to War I was the result. Apart from the 
wae moral issue of this present war, the 
b COR United Nations are also fighting to pre- 
vent another attempt by Germany, 
aided by Japan, at world domination. 
The balance of power philosophy has 
s bloc not, then, been an instrument for peace. 
amite. This is due perhaps not so much to a 
g the @ defect in the theory as to the lack of a 
near #& central authority to enforce international 
yn eli- 9 decisions. To date, the only check upon 
> and @ an ambitious power has been the abil- 
ity of other states to thwart its purpose 
lidates by force of arms. The League of Nations 
tion in took steps toward supplying a central 
on be- organization to keep the peace, but it 
arable failed through weakness. Again the fault 
lrop is lay, not with the idea of a League, but 
ions of me ~=—s With the powers who failed to imple- 
es and ment its decisions. 
voting Problem for Study 
indus- Give the class the problem of an 
ly 286 imaginary attempt on the part of a 
mf ed South American nation, say Argentina, 
r vot f to dominate the hemisphere. Assume 
nub @ that the United States is the balancing 
ro power, and that she will use secret 
to ad . diplomacy to make treaties with Argen- 
entith oa tina’s neighbors aiming to bottle her up. 
r Thal = With what nations would treaties be 
y? The Ge made? What kind of treaties — political, 
delicate - economic, military? Use a map of the 
a ae | hemisphere. to illustrate, the. points, tor 
i WHaSS “S - 
ke. 


hj Page 


geography is most important in an un- 
dertaking of this kind. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. What does the phrase “balance of 
power” mean? 

2. How long has the practice been 
used? Give outstanding instances. 

8. Can you explain how Great Britain 
came to be the balancing power in 
European politics? 

4. Explain how Great Britain repeat- 


‘edly thwarted the efforts of ambitious 


states to dominate Europe. 

5. When did Britain cease to be the 
balancing power? What were her rea 
sons for this? Do you think that may 
have led to the outbreak of World 
War IIP 


Inside Washington (p. 12) 


Since this war began, servicemen of 

other United Nations have been per- 
mitted to vote. Australia, South Africa 
and New Zealand have all elected na- 
tional parliaments, although neither 
England nor Canada has held a general 
election. Ninety per cent of the Austra- 
lian servicemen voted in 1942; 87 per 
cent of South African servicemen stil] 
at home, and 95 per cent of those 
abroad voted. Polls were set up in the 
camps or near the fields where the men 
were stationed, and the ballots were 
collected by the Army and forwarded 
to regional. officials who counted the 
votes and telegraphed the results to the 
capital of the Commoriwealth. In South 
Africa, the Army sent the ballots to the 
capital. 
_ In contrast. with this relatively effi 
cient system used by our Allies, the 
present voting procedure of the United 
States, still recommended by the Sen- 
ate, brought out a vote in 1942 of only 
about 1/3 of 1 per cent of the eligible 
soldier votes. According to the United 
States News, if the 1942 system is re 
tained, 1 serviceman would be able to 
vote for every 109 unable to do so or 
whose vote would be rejected for one of 
several reasons. 

Ask the class to list all the local serv 
icemen and, insofar as possible, thei: 
present addresses. Trace on a map the 
route each man’s ballot would take to 
his home state. Assign several pupils to 
report on the length of time it would 
take a ballot to reach home by regular 
mail and by air mail. This information is 
given in the United States News for De 








cember 17, p. 25. Check these fig 
for your serviceméft against the table o 
time limits for absentee voting on 
same page to see whether or not 
would be possible to record all the & 
lots within the period set by your he 
state. A Postal Guide and the We 
Almanac might be used if the U: 
States News is not available. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. What is-the poll tax? How does it 
disqualify many possible voters? 

2. Why do the Southern Democ 
oppose the soldiér-vote bill? 

3. Why do opponents of the Adm 
istration fear its passage? 

4. Why may the House be more 
clined than the Senate to adopt it? 

5. What effect has the war had upe 
elections to date? 

6. About what percentage of the nor 
mal total. vote is the soldier vote? 

7. What machinery does the bill 
vide for absentee voting? 






















Know Your World (p. 16) 


Despite the fact that Korea tried 
plead for its independence at the Vi 
sailles Conference after World War 
its voice was not heard. Later, 
League of Nations also ignored its t 
for justice. Japan, then an ally of 
victorious nations, and later a member 
of the League of Nations, was be 
favored at the expense of its small e: 
tive nation. Throughout history, Ke 
has identified its fortunes with those 
China, and Japan has been its t 
tional enemy. This fact, together 
its uncompromising struggle against 
Japanese domination, doubtless influ — 
enced President Chiang to advocat 
Korean independence. 

Point out the location of Korea on 
map, with relation to Kamchatka, Vla 
vostok, Alaska, the Aleutians, Chi 
and Japan. 


Questions for Discussion: 
1. Compare the ancient civilization 
ot Korea with that of Japan. + (a 
2. Describe the geography, and 
the products of Korea. 
3. What part did the U. S. play r 
the loss of Korean independence? = 
4. How has Japanese dominat on 
changed life for the Korean people? ~ 
5. What was the decision of th 
Cairo Conference regarding Korea? 
(Continued on next page) _ 































_ ' (p. 6) 
during Fie ted caecioo to 1949 the 
8th Congress sought to increase the 
power and independence of the legisla- 
tive branch. People generally approved 
ngress’ attempt to take its place be- 
e the executive branch in the conduct 
F war and home front affairs. But some 
ervers urged our law-makers to pro- 
sed carefully with this program. 
Critics of Congress frequently have 
it could learn something about effi- 
at law-making from Britain’s Parlia- 
t. Several facts must be remem- 
“gener in comparing the 
n and British law-making ma- 
“ y. Under our system of “balance 
powers” ‘each branch of the govern- 
has a veto over the others, yet 
e of them has the corresponding 
r of formulating a policy and carry- 
it through. This separation of pow- 
between the executive and legisla- 
; for example, makes it difficult for 
and the President to decide on 
_ & program of action and carry it out 
‘swiftly. 


There is no separation of powers in 


they 
* 






















MICS 


ie Prime Minister (Mr. Churchill) who 
§ leader of the majority party in the 
louse of Commons. His Cabinet mem- 
generally are House members. If 
House of Commons refuses to sup- 
a major bill presented by the Prime 
limister or one of his Cabinet mem- 
"bers, the Prime Minister resigns and an 
sction is held for a new Parliament. 
‘The people then decide at the polls 
ether to support the Prime Minister 
his opponents in Parliament. 
Tf, on the other hand, Congress re- 
fuses to support a major bill favored by 
President there merely is a deadlock 
til some compromise is worked out. 
“If no compromise is worked out the 
‘deadlock lasts until the next Congres- 
sional election. 
“Secretary*Hull’s recent speech to the 
| and Senate has aroused interest 
proposals to improve executive-legis- 
teamwork. One proposal would 
; Cabinet members appear before 
ongress to answer questions put to 
em by the members. It would adopt 
Sidea | from the British system without 
king over completely the British Cab- 
inet form of government. 
Actioities: 
‘Considerable attention should be 
en to the law-making machinery of 
gress. Have the class study the dia- 
pn on how a bill becomes a law. Then 
them trade the bill's progress and 
atline each step on the blackboard. In 
h “Scholastic pamphlet, “Congress at 
Work” there is an interesting game 
i “Congressional Checkers.” This 












chanics of law-making, but can be used 
to test their knowledge of history, geog 
raphy and other social science subjects. 

Get a list of Congressional committees 
and have students study them and pick 
out certain committees which they be- 
lieve could be eliminated or combined 
in the interests of efficiency. 

Teachers should write to Fortune 
magazine for the booklet—“Our Form of 
Government,” which contains an excel 
lent discussion of -how to improve our 
law-making machinery. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What relationship do you believe 
there is between the regular re-election 
of Southerners in Congress and the poll 
tax? 

2. Name ways in which the Presi 
dent and Congress can check each 
other’s powers. 

3. Note Speaker Rayburn’s advice to 
Congress. How does this advice also 
apply to every citizen? 

4. Why is it so difficult tor the Sen- 
ate to apply the closure rule against 
filibusters? 


Death Knell for the Axis (p. 3, 4, 5) 


The United Nations are well along 
the road to winning the war. And the 
recent conferences at Moscow, Cairo 
and Teheran indicate that they mean to 
move resolutely toward “winning the 
peace” after the Axis is crushed. 

During World War I it took the war 
ring powers several years to team up 
effectively on military matters. When 
they finally did in 1918, Germany soon 
collapsed. But when the war ended this 
teamwork soon evaporated and events 
began moving toward World War II. 

Military cooperation has been excel- 
lent in World War II, and the state- 
ment of the “Big Three” at Teheran in 
dicates that the one obsta:le to the full 
est cooperation has been emoved. This 
concerns the much-debated “second 
front,” which the Russians have been 
demanding for many months. And, 
finally, the Teheran statement declared: 
‘We express our determination that our 
nations shall work together in the war 
and in the peace that will follow.” 

Much emphasis should -be put on 
these contrasts between World War | 
and World War II policies and plans 


Classroom Activities: 

This article requires careful map 
study." Have students note the extent of 
Japan’s conquests and then indicate 
points where the United Nations already 
are moving in on them. Check up on 
the location of Turkey in relation to 
other nations in the Balkans and Near 
East. Trace possible invasion routes 
using Turkey as the base of United Na- 
tions operations. Draw arcs on map to 
show the importance of Turkish airfields 








any aerial 
Europe. 
Discussion Questions: 

1. What two vital subjects were not 
mentioned in the declaration from 
Teheran? 

2. Has Turkey’s neutrality aided or 
injured the United Nations? 

3. Do you think that the Cairo state- 
ment on Japan was wrong: because it 
will merely arouse the Japanese to a 
“last-ditch” defense of their Empire; or 
right, because it will rally the people of 
the Far East for a supreme effort against 
their Japanese masters? 

4. Did the Teheran Conterence offer 
Germans any hope of fair treatment in 
the postwar world? 

5. Which conference is said to have 
paved the way for the Teheran meeting? 

































































Postwar Unit 14—Regional 
Organizations (pp. 8, 9) 


Critics of a world organization of 
nations say it tries to go too far too fast. 
They favor a step-by-step approach by 
way of regional organizations. They 
take the position that nations are more 
likely to cooperate on problems affect- 
ing their part of the world than on 
problems in some far-away portion of “9 
the globe. ee 

Those who oppose regional organiza- 2 ; 
tions fear that we merely wéuld be pre- a. | 
paring the way for a future world war 
among regions rather than nations. They 
also point to the fact that isolationists 
are rallying to the support of regional 
organization as a substitute for a world 
government. 


aa 


a> v=! AS 


Classroom Discussion: 

Have students trace outlines of re- 
gional organizations already developing 
among the United Nations. Note map, 4 
p. 9, of possible European federations. — 
What other natural groups of nations 
can the students suggest? 


Discussion Questions: 
1. What event led to the eventual 
tormation of the Pan-American Union. 





“ 
2. Why were Latin American nations 5 
suspicious of the United States between rs ® 
1900 and 1920? -— 
3. What proposal did Prime Minister = 
Churchill make regarding postwar world - 
government? 
4. List some of the powers that a 
European Federation might be given 
Key to “Know Your World Week” She 
(Quiz, p. 22) _ - 
I. Who's Who: 4, 5, 6, 2, 3, 1. d age 
Il. Congress Opens New Session: 1-F; ~ The 
2-T; .3-F; 4-F; 5-T. 4 (the 
III. Death Knell For the. Axis: 1-Tehe- | capi 
ran; 2-Inonu; 3-Marshall; 4-Turkey; 5-size into. 








IV. Mop of the ect: l-b; 2-a; ; 
4-c;'5-c : on 
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NIACIN 


can be generously met with the aid of the new 


Y~YULULS-—. 


enrichment levels for flour and white bread 


In tHe average American pre-war diet, there 
was a considerable shortage of niacin (one of the 
important B vitamins, and essential in the diet). 
This shortage can be completely met through the 
enrichment of flour and white bread to the new 
Government standards, which became effective on 
October 1, 1943. This is clearly shown in these 
charts prepared under the direction of General Mills 
Nutrition Departmente- 

The first chart shows that 21.5% of the secom- 
mended daily per capita allowance of niacin was not 
provided for in the average pre-war American diet. 

The second chart shows that this same dietary 
can meet the recommended daily per capita allow- 
ance of niacin generously, if all flour-converted 
products are enriched in line with the new standards. 

Through this new enrichment program, impor- 
tant contributions to the American diet are made 
also in thiamine (another B vitamin), riboflavin 
(vitamin B,), and the food mineral, iron. The old 
and the new minimum flour enrichment standards are as 


"i 
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Showing percentages of the recommended daily per capita 
allowance of niacin contributed by various of foods 
in the average American pre-war diet; and the percentage 
not provided. 


The above charts are based on 16 mg. of niacin and 2800 calories 
(the recommended daily allowances for macin and calories on a 
capita basis). Average cooking losses of niacin have also been 

into account. 


of General Mills, Inc. 


Showing increase in percentage of the recommended dail 
per caplin allowance of nia goetriiuted if all the flour 


follows (mg. per Ib.): 


Old New 
Thiaetins: ... << 6 ote s 6 eee 2.0 
Riboflavin ..... +... None 1.2 
UGB. oa Sa te ee ee 16.0 
SRR. 2.4 6 600 2 ss a 13.0 


Flour labeled ‘‘enriched”’ must now meet these new 
standards. All white baker’s bread must now be 
enriched and must contain a minimum of these 
nutrients equivalent to the new standards for en- 
riched flour. 

Since October 1, 1943, all General 
Mills brands of family flour are being 
enriched to the new standards. 


General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





““Kitchen-tested" is a 
registered trade mark 
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Sy Es rte oo ~ 
to occupy F popils with construc- 
» after-school-hour interests is one of 
he most important problems of educa- 
tion. One of the answers tq.that ques- 
-tion may be found in the work of the 
American Citizens Committee of 
thé national society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 
’ That organization, with more than 
7,200 groups throughout the nation and 
a enrollment of at least 235,000 boys 
and “eng has already performed such 
t work that high Army officers 
have praised it. The society provides 
"an extensive program for young citizens, 
-and thus helps to solve the looming 
problem of delinquency. 

With the three-fold objective of be- 
ing educational, recreational and char- 
’ acter-building, the J. A. C. clubs oper 

> ate so as to absorb young people into 
healthy social functions. During the 
* = season, as an example, the clubs 

ve been selling War Stamps and 
Bonds, promoting victory gardens, and 
making lap boards and fracture pillows 
for soldiers in hospitals. Other groups 
have been collecting toys for the Save 
the Children P€deration, the toys to be 
given to needy mountain schools in the 
south. 

The fundamental aim of the clubs is 
still that set forth when the movement 
began in October, 1901: to teach chil 
dren the underlying principles of ow 
government and of good. citizenship 
The program links the children with 
constructive war work and pleasant 
stay-at-home entertainment, while at 
the same time bringing together young 
people of varying national origins. 

When a J. A. C. club was recently 
named for General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, he found time to write, “Citizen- 
ship classes are, in my opinion, a won- 
derful thing and I sincerely wish that 
f could attend one of your meetings.” 
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New Tools for L®arning, 280 Madison 
Ave., N. Y.. 16, N. Y., is a new joint 
project of four well- tried friends of social 
studies teachers: Public Affairs Committee. 
Inc., University of Chicago Round Table, 
New York University Film Library, and 
N. Y. U. Institute on Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion. The tools are pamphlets, films, re- 
cordings, and radio. The joint organization 
aims to encourage experimentation with 
them. Teachers will find the guide, New 
Tools for Learning about War and Post- 
war Problems, extremely useful. Materials 
are grouped in significant units intended 
for use with students, faculty, and com- 
munity. All materials are included in an 
annotated list, with prices. 

s oO . 

The Geography of the War: A Bibliog- 
raphy compiled by Richard B. Sealock, 
Vol. 40, No. 1, Part 2, of The Booklist 
issued by the American Library Associa- 
tion, is a life-saver. It puts you in touch 
with materials on global strategy and life- 
lines, geopolitics and war regions. Single 
copy, 25c; 10 copies, $1; 25, $2; 50, $3; 
100. $5 

o s o 

Would you like to bind a book? Or 
weave a Seamless purse? Or build a model 
boat? Marguerite Ickis tells you how and 
many other interesting things in Arts and 
Crafts, A Practical Handbook. You'll find 
her directions. and drawings clear, and the 





The clubs are directed by D. A. R. 
members who cooperate with the school 
authorities. The club members then 
elect officers, choose a club name, and 
plan work and entertainment. They sing, 
hold discussions, develop hobbies. Many 
school heads have expressed enthusi- 
asm for the work of the J. A. C. groups 

Teachers who wish further informa- 
tion may write to Mrs. John Bayley 
O’Brien, chairman of the Press Relations 
Committee of the D. A. &., at the 
D. A. R. Administration Building, 1720 
D St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 


bibliography of arts and crafts a good | 
guide to new activities. (A. S.. Barnes & 
Co., $2.50.) P 

Many words in the war news aren’t in | 
the dictionary. Other more common words ~ 
are often mispronounced. Add to these, dif- 7 
ficult names of important people, places, 
and specialized terms, and you have a size- ~ 
able list. The most widely accepted way to ~ 
pronounce over 12,000 of these demons is 
given in the NBC Handbook of Pronun- © 
ciation, compiled by James F. Bender. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell, $2.75.) 

com o 


A busy teacher can’t read every speech | 
and every book setting forth the world © 
goals for which we fight today. Yet it is ~ 
important for teacher and pupil to know 
what is in the minds of our leaders. Ex- 3 
tracts from many significant statements of ~ 
United Nations leaders are contained in ~ 
War and Peace Aims, a special supplement “@ 
to the United Nations Review, published ~ 
by United Nations Information Office, 610 ~ 
Fifth Ave., New York, 40c. 

o ° ° 


Much of the family shopping is done 7 
now by students of high school age or © 
younger, Consumers Union believes. To 7 
help them buy well, the fall issue of Con- “@ 
sumer Class Plans tells them how to check | 
price ceilings. The current issue gives plans 
for getting the most from cereals and start- 
‘ing textile identification kits. Sample copy 
free to teachers writing to Consumers 
Union, 17 Union Sq., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 

° ° o 


There has been some truly fine art in © 
American advertising during this war. The © 
22nd Annual of Advertising Art, compiled 
by the Art Directors Club, shows the best 
of this work for the past year, and proves 
advertising to be a vital force in molding | 
public opinion and action. This book is a 
graphic example of the manner in which | 
advertising agencies are cooperating with © 
government to speed up and guarantee our 








.3 Convenient Order Plans For Reserving Your Copies for the February Semester 4 F 


Here's MY ADVANCE TENTATIVE RESERV ATION for February 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


1 [) Continue my present 
order in February. 
THIS IS MY FINAL 
ORDER for the Feb- 
ruary 1944 semester. 


—____—copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 
Combined Edition 

____Copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—English 
Class Edition 

_—__—copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Secial 
Studies Edition 

__—_—_ copies WORLD WEEK 


_____copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 





2 [_] Continue my present order in Feb- 
ruary aga TENTATIVE ORDER’ 
I'll notify you of any changes or 
revisions within 3 weeks after the 
start of the February term. 


- 


30 


Name 


send me on a TEN- 
TATIVE ORDER 
BASIS: 





final victory. Completely illustrated in black 
and white and color. ( Watson-Guptill Pub % 
lications, N. Y. C., $6.00.) ; 
SCHOLASTIC | | 
eres 1 IS RATIONED |@ 
TOO! 
Starting with the first During the fall — 
February 1944 issue PE Se k 


to reluctantly re [ae 
turn several hun | 
dred. orders from 





School £ 


teachers who did 
their 





not place 





Street Addrese 


orders early. By 






mailing this cou — 





City 


pon now you'll be — 











?.0. Zone Ne. (if any) Stete 


assured of your 
February copies. 
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YOU'VE GOT TO BE Good... 


You'll be up there in good company 

when you fly with the A.A.F.! 
You'll be on the same team with 

fighters who knocked out the Luft- 


with bomb- 
ing crews that blasted Schweinfurt 
and blew Ploesti off the map... 
with hunters who tracked a Jap fleet 
to the Bismarck Sea, and bagged 
every ship that flew the red-ball flag. 


waffe over Salerno... 


You'll be up there in the “big 
leagues” . . . and to make it, you’ve 
got to be good .. . and that puts it 
up to you! 

If you think you’ve got what it 
takes to fly .. . if you’re willing to 
work long hours, on the ground as 
well as “upstairs”... 

Then maybe you, too, can win 
your wings as Bombardier, Navi- 
gator or Pilot... 

And fly and fight with the A.A.F. 
-.. the greatest team in the world! 






FLY AND FIGHT WITH THE 


MEN OF 97. .+Gow 
=P the nearest Aviation Cadet Exam- 

ining Board; see if you can qualify 
to join the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve. If 
you qualify, you will receive the Enlisted Re- 
serve insignia... but will not be called for 
training until you are 18 or over. 


Begin now to prepare yourself, mentally and 
physically, to be a Bombardier, Navigator or 
Pilot in the A.A.F. Bone up on math, physics, 
history, geography ... all important subjects 
for a member of the Air Forces. Above all, 
study hard ... and keep your mind alert. For 
the A.A.F. wants your training as an Aviation 
Cadet to be second to none in the world... 
so that when you win your wings, you'll be 
the toughest and smartest flyer. who ever 
burned up the sky! 


Toughen your body, too. For, as a member of 
a bomber crew or a fighter pilot, other men 
will depend on your “staying power,” and 
you will depend on theirs. Meanwhile, see 
your local Civil Air Patrol officers about 
taking C.A.P. Cadet training—also see your 
High School Principal or Adviser about the 























ARMY A/R FORCES 


GREATEST TEAM IN THE WORLD 


recommended courses of the Air Service 
Division of the H. S. Victory Corps. Both 
afford valuable pre-aviation training. . 


TO WIN YOUR SILVER WINGS... 


You'll start your A.A.F. training in one of 
America’s leading colleges (after a brief con- 
ditioning period). Here, in 5 months, you 
will be given the equivalent of a year of 
college training. From the College Training 
Detachment you will go on to 8 months of 
full flight training. 

When you win your wings as a Bombardier, 
Navigator or Pilot, you will get an extra 
$250 uniform allowance . .. and your pay 
will be $246 to $327 a month. 

And after the war you will be qualified for 
leadership in the world’s greatest new in- 
dustry—Aviation! 

See your nearest Aviation Cadet Examining 
Board—or the commanding officer of the 
College Training Detachment nearest you— 
for complete details. 


(Essential workers in War Industry or Agriculture—do not apply.) 
U. S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 
For more information see local Aviation Cadet Examining Board) 


For information regarding Naval Aviation Cadet Training, apply 
at the Naval Aviation Cadet Selection Board in any office of 
Naval Officer Procurement, or at any Naval Recruiting Station; 
or, tf you are in the Navy, Marine Corps or Coast Guard, apply 
—— through your commanding officer . , . This 
“REEP'EM FLYING! «advertisement has the approval of the Joint 
See «= Army Navy Personne! Board. 











SECOND ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


E United Nations is just two years 

old on New Year’s Day. But it is one 

of the biggest, healthiest and strongest 
babies in the world. 

It is a child born of the battle against 
tyranny. Day by day it is fighting to 
push back the forces of destruction 
which have threatened the peace and 
the security of the world. 

Just what is the United Nations? 
How does it work? What is it pledged 
to do? 

Thirty-two countries have bound 
themselves together to fight until the 
Axis is totally crushed. A pact was 
signed by representatives of 26 nations 
at the White House in Washington, on 
January 1, 1942. Other nations joined 
the alliance later, bringing the total to 
the present 32 United Nations. 

Each government pledged to employ 
its full resources against the Axis and 
those satellites supporting it. They 
agreed not to make a separate armis- 
tice or peace with the enemies. Also, 
they accepted the principles outlined 
in the Atlantic Charter. 

Ever since the United Nations Pact 
was formed, the countries involved 
have worked together in planning the 
activities of their armed forces, They 
have pooled their people and their nat- 
ural resources to keep their air, land 
and sea forces properly supplied. They 
also have been planning a postwar 
world that will banish the fear of war. 

One of the best examples of how 
these countries are working together is 
on the battlefield itself. On some fronts 
soldiers of six or seven countries are 
fighting shoulder to shoulder. Take, for 
example, Wing Commander Ramsbot- 
tom-Isherwood, a New Zealander, who 





was flying a British plane. He was 
decorated by Stalin for shooting down 
Germans in Russia. 

On the seas, sailors from all quarters 
of the globe are working under joint 
commands. Behind these commands 
there operate the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, and the joint boards and councils 
of statesmen who are planning world 
strategy. 

A Polish fighter squadron helped turn 
the tide in the dark days of the Battle 
of Britain. Norwegian seamen are op- 
erating on the Atlantic convoy route. 
And Netherlands bomber pilots fight 
with Australians and U. S. troops in the 
Southwest Pacific. 

Lend-Leate shipments from Amer- 
ica’s “Arsenal of Democracy” have gone 
to most of the countries in the United 
Nations group. Marshal Stalin, speaking 
at the recent Teheran Conference, said 
that American war production had 
helped turn the tide for the United 
Nations. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments of the United Nations Pact was 
the creation of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
Representatives of 44 nations attended 
the recent Atlantic City meeting of 
UNRRA and took measures for the 
feeding of war-torn countries. 


East Meets West 


Another aspect of the United Nations 
activity has been the work of one of its 
sub-divisions, the Pacific War Council. 
This brings into closer touch with each 
other such countries as China, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, the Netherlands, the 
Philippines, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. They are planning 


32 AGAINST THE AXIS ! 








for a just rebuilding of this portion of 
the world after the war. 

Soon after the United Nations Pact 
was signed it was possible to see a 
change in the direction of the global 
war. Before then Germany had taken 
advantage of a disunited world. She 
had conquered one country at a time. 
These nations had not learned the les- 
sons of unity and the Nazis and the 
Japanese militarists were quick to take 
advantage of that mistake. But after 
the United Nations got together, pooled 
their men and materials and ideas, the 
tide began to turn. 

The greatest hope of the United Na- 
tions lies in its possible meaning for 
the future. If the 32 countries unite in 
peace as they have in the present war 
we may look forward to a more pros- 
perous and stable world. 

The two years that have passed have 
been eventful, sorrowful. They have 
been filled with “blood, sweat and 
tears,” as Winston Churchill said. But 


the existence of the United Nations has: ° 


been a bright spot and an omen of 
hope in that period of trial. 








St. Lous cust tispatel 


Out of the Melting Pot of a Com 
Struggle — Unity 
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Your Opportunity 





for a George Westinghouse Engineering Scholarship 


If you have the ability and energy to become a 
leader in engineering, Westinghouse offers you an 
unusual opportunity. 

Each year, ten George Westinghouse Engineer- 
ing Scholarships are awarded to outstanding young 
men. These scholarships provide a five-year pro- 
gram which includes a full engineering course at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, plus the equiva- 
lent of two years of practical experience in 
Westinghouse plants. 

Because of the urgent need for engineers in the 
armed forces and in industry, the normal program 
has been shortened to cover the accelerated course 
now in effect in all engineering colleges. 

Under this plan, students attend Carnegie Tech 
in the summer as well as during the regular school 


Westin 


Plants in 25 Cities 


year. Work assignments at Westinghouse plants 
are temporarily suspended. 

If you want to try for one of these scholarships, 
write to Westinghouse for an application blank. 
Your entry must be received by February 1, 1944. 

Final selections are based on applicants’ general 
ability, engineering aptitude, and qualities of 
leadership. 

You do not make any agreement to enter 
Westinghouse employment after graduation, nor 
does Westinghouse promise to provideemployment. 

For application blanks or further information, 
write to Manager of Technical Employment and 
Training, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 
(30), Pennsylvania. 


Ouse 


Offices Everywhere 











16 
Know Your World 
KOREA 


aC OBKA may be called the Austria of 
Asia. As Austria was tHe first Eu- 
ropean nation seized by Germany, so 
Korea was the first Asiatic. country 
snatched by Japan. The conquest 2f 
Korea in 1904 gave Japan a dagger, a 
rice bowl and a gold mine. 

Jutting from Manchuria between the 
Japan and Yellow Seas, Korea is like 
a dagger pointing at the heart of Japan. 
Only 100 miles of isle-studded water 
separate Korea’s deep harbor of Fusan 
from Japan’s main island of Honshu. 

About the size of Kansas, Korea is 
split down the center by the beautiful 
Diamond Mountain range. On the east 
it is steep and rockbound. On the west 
it is low and checkered with mud 
banks, and in the interior it is creased 
with mountains, where tigers and leop- 
ards roam and black eagles perch. The 
mountain sides are terraced with rice 
paddies and dotted with lumber camps. 
They are also sprinkled with mining 
pits for iron, coal, tungsten, and above 
all, gold. In the mountain valleys farm- 
ers grow barley, cotton, soybeans, 
persimmons and ginseng (a medicinal 
plant). They also raise red bulls and 
cultivate silkworms. Among the coastal 
fishing villages, the Japanese harnessed 
Korea’s water power and minerals into 
some of Japan’s key chemical and mu- 
nitions factories. 


Hermit Kingdom 

Japan has swallowed a country with 
a 5,000-year-old civilization. In the 3rd 
century A.D. a Korean ruler sent a 
mission to Japan to educate the “dwarf 
people.” Korea taught Japan paper and 
porcelain making, silkworm culture, and 
Chinese classics. The Korean language 
has the only phonetic alphabet in the 
East; and Koreans invented printing 
with movable type. Koreans built iron- 
clad ships in 1592, and used them to 
defeat the Japanese general Yideyoshi. 

The light-brown, ruddy-cheeked Kor- 
eans are dubbed “The white men of 
the Orient.” Koreans have a resem- 
blance to some white-skinned peoples 
and differ considerably from the Chi- 
nese and Japanese. They may have 
come from central Asia. 

During the 13th century, a great 
Korean king, Ni Taijo, made Korea the 
leading nation of east Asia, and set up 
the Confucian system of education and 
society that has molded Korea ever 
since. But peaceful Korea was a buffer 
between Russia, China and Japan, and 
its history was fated to be turbulent. 

Japanese troops, using firearms for 
the first time, invaded and looted Korea 
in 1592 on their way to China. Korea 


never recovered, and early grew to hate 
the Nipponese. To protect herself Korea 
banned contact with the outside world, 
and became the “Hermit Kingdom.” 
Japan in 1876 shattered the “Hermit’s” 
seclusion by wringing a treaty from 
Korea whereby Fusan was opened to 
Japanese settlers. 

Trade treaties followed with Euro- 
pean nations. In 1882 Korea, by treaty, 
allowed the U. S. use of ports in ex- 
change for our help in case Korea was 
invaded. Insurrections in 1884 against 
the Korean king led him to call for help 
from China. Japan jumped the gun by 
sending in troops, defeating the Chi- 
nese and forcing the Korean king to 
give up Chinese overlordship. But when 
the Japanese minister in 1895 ordered 
the imprisonment of the Korean king 
and assassination of the queen, Nip- 
ponese influence waned. The King es- 
caped, and set himself up as Emperor 
Han. 

After winning the 1904-5 Russo- 
Japanese war, Japan occupied Korea. 
Later a Korean delegation pleaded for 
aid at the Hague Convention. The 
U. S. ignored its 1882 treaty with 
Korea, and in 1910 Japan forced the 
Korean king to give up his crown. 
Korea became “Chosen” as an extra 
ray in the Rising Sun. : 

This year marks the 40th of Korea’s 
occupation. Korea is a tragic example 
of life under Japanese tyranny. “Ito”— 
Japan’s policy of Japanizing a people— 
has changed the mild, friendly, inde- 
pendent Korean into a sullen, bitter 
serf. 

The Korean cannot worship as he 
pleases, and he is forced to put a Jap- 
anese shinto shrine in his home. His 
children must go to a Japanese school, 
they cannot study Korean history, and 
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Defying Japanese rule, this Korean 
gentleman wears a traditional hat. 





Ewing Galloway 


are jailed for singing Korea’s national 
anthem. Korean newspapers are 
banned, and scholars have been shot. 
The Korean has been forced to Japanize 
his names. 

If he is a townsman, he can find work 
only as a coolie or rickshaw puller. If 
he is a farmer—as are 85 per cent of 
his neighbors—he is taxed into “selling” 
his farm to Japanese immigrants. In a 
jand of rice, he is starving. Nearly 
every spring he must gather grass, tree 
bark and wild berries for food. The 
Japanese “helped out” by giving him a 
list of edible roots! 

Yet the Koreans resist. In 1919 un- 
armed Koreans gathered in their villages 
to read their Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, written by Choi Nam Sun. Japa- 
nese mounted police rode into the 
crowds, and killed 6,000. After the 
1923 earthquake, Japan feared a Ko- 
rean uprising and slaughtered 9,000 
Koreans living in Japanese cities. The 
Koreans answered by escaping to the 
north Korean forests and forming guer- 
rilla bands. They have continued sabo- 
tage, particularly on Quelpart Island; 
they nearly blinded Admiral Nomura; 
and have wounded Tojo. 

The provisional government of the 
Republic of Korea (president, Kim Ku) 
is based at Chungking, China, and has 
representatives in Washington. It de- 
clared war on Japan after Pear] Harbor 
and has been sending soldiers to fight 
side by side with the Chinese. Although 
Koreans in the U. S. do not have to 
register as aliens, the provisional gov- 
ernment has not been recognized by the 
U. S., and it was not permitted to join 
the United Nations. 

Recognition came at long last in the 
recent Cairo Conference, when Roose- 
velt, Churchill and Chiang pledged 
Korea would be freed “in due course.” 
The latter phrase disappointed Presi- 
dent Kim, for it implies that Koreans 
are not yet fit to govern themselves. 
Koreans hope to prove that a people 
who for 40 years has refused to accept 


conquest is a people worthy of self © 


government. 
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Midyear Graduates — 
















































The U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps offers you 


FREE—if you qualify 


Did you have a good scholastic record? 
Was yours an accredited high school? 


If so, you may be one of that fortunate group 
of girls now being accepted for training by the 
U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps. 


Here is the chance of a lifetime to secure a pro- 
fessional education in one of 1000 approved schools 
of nursing . . . all tuition and fees free . . . your room 
and board paid . . . plus a regular allowance of $15 to 
at least $30 a month! 


And all the time you will be doing your part to help 
win the war by helping relieve graduate nurses for 
active duty with the armed services. 65,000 new 
student nurses are urgently needed this year! Will 


you be one of them? 


The U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps was created by Act of 
Congress as a wartime measure to help relieve the 
serious shortage of professional nurses. 


In addition to fees and allowances, you will receive: 


The Official U.S. Cadet Nurse Uniforms designed by 
Molly Parnis—for outdoor wear, summer and winter. These 
include becoming gray top-coat and two-piece wool suit, rain- 
coat and two eool summer cotton suits, and jaunty Sally Victor 
beret to match the uniforms. You will also be given the in- 
door uniforms of the nursing school in which you enroll. 


In return—you will promise, 
on completion of your train- 
ing, to serve in essential nurs- 
ing throughout the war. You 
may choose either civilian 
or military service. 





AS A U.S. CADET NURSE you are privileged 
to wear this handsome winter top-coat of 
gray wool with red epaulets, and the dis- 
tinctive gray beret, issued without charge 
to all U.S. Cadet Nurses. 



















U.S. Public Health Service 
Federal Security Agency 

















t,o 
“Say ; , “ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
See if you qualify... LA Sa} us. cadet Nurse Corps 


If you are at least 17* years of age, in good te 
health and made a good scholastic record in an ae Sh, Mew Som, ST. 


accredited high school — fill out and mail this Please send me your new U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps booklet. 
coupon to the U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps, Box 88, 
New York, N. Y. You will be sent a fully illus- 
trated booklet, telling how to join the Corps 
- -- What you will do during training . . . war- 
time and postwar opportunities for graduate 
nurses. 

* Some nursing schools set 18 as minimum en- 
trance age. City State 
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SAMUEL F. B. MORSE (1791-1872) 
"What Hath God Wrought!” | 


NE hundred years ago last March, Congress approved = 
0 a bill enabling Samuel Finley Breese Morse to build 
an experimental telegraph line between Washington 
and Baltimore. The line was successful and Morse scored 
one of the greatest scientific triumphs of the century. 
The inventor of the electric telegraph was born in 
Massachusetts, and was graduated from Yale. He be- 
came-one of the best of the early American portrait 
painters and later served as professor of arts and design 
at New York University. But he always had been in- 
terested in chemistry and electrical experiments. 
Morse suffered bitter disappointments and poverty : 
before his invention was accepted. He spent many years - 
fighting the claims of men who tried to cheat him, but 
wealth and honors finally crowned his efforts. 
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A BILL GRANTING $30,000 FOR AN 
EXPERIMENTAL TELEGRAPH LINE. 




















AVE MORE YEARS PER- 
SUADING HOSTILE CONGRESSMEN TO PASS, 
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& THE DOUBTERS WERE NOT CONVINCED OF THE TELEGRAPH'S WORTH UNTIL Se 
MAY 24, 1844, WHEN A MESSAGE WAS FLASHED FROM WASHINGTON TO BALTIMORE. 



















OF A TRANSCONTINENTAL TELEGRAPH LINE. 
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S$ ON OCTOBER 24 
(86(, THE PONY EXPRES§ FASTEST MEANS OF 
COMMUNICATION BETWEEN EAST AND WEST, 
WAS PUT OUT OF BUSINESS BY THE COMPLETION 











DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN. TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 
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GUADALCANAL DIARY. 

MM (20th Century-Fox. Directed 

by Lewis Seiler, Produced 

by Bryan Foy.) 
THE BOOK from which Guadalcanal 
Diary was filmed was written by Rich- 
ard Tregaskis, war correspondent. Mr. 
Tregaskis went along with a contingent 
of Marines when they landed on Guad- 
alcanal. He saw the Marines clear the 
island of Japanese with bullets, hand 
grenades, TNT, gasoline—and sometimes 
their bare hands. 

Guadalcanal Diary first shows the 
Marines on shipboard, headed for Guad- 
alcanal. Among them is an ex-Brooklyn 
taxi driver (William Bendix); a chap- 
lain (Preston Foster); a lad who just 
likes shooting (Richard Jaeckel);* a 
hard-as-nails sergeant (Lloyd Nolan). 

Once on Guadalcanal, the Marines 
face not only a treacherous, crafty enemy 
—but the perilous jungle. They learn 
the law of the jungle fast—kill or be 
killed. 

The hideous conditions of jungle war- 
fare are not prettied up. The film has 
no tin heroes. Its soldiers are human 
beings who know what it is to be afraid 
and desperate. Watching them, you will 
understand what kind of men are win- 
ning back the islands of the Pacific from 
the Japanese. 


HAPPY LAND. (20th Cen- 
wi tury-Fox. Directed by Irving 
Pichel. Produced by Kenneth 
Macgowan.) 
HERE’S a picture to give you faith and 
pride in America. Produced from the 
story by MacKinlay Kantor, it has all 
the charm of The. Human Comedy 
without that picture’s overdone senti- 
fhentality. 

The story is simple, concerning a 
small-town druggist and his son. The 
son grows up to die in battle. Grief- 
stricken, the father no longer sees any 
purpose in life. But he reckons without 
a ghostly visitor—his own grandfather, 
dead for many years. 

The grandfather takes him on a 
strange and touching journey through 
the past, proving how much America 
has to live for, fight for—and die for. 

Don Ameche plays the druggist, and 
puts his heart into the role. Harry Carey 
gives a fine performance as the grand- 
father. 

Either —— Or 
Vera: “Is my dress too short?” 
Fran: “It’s either too short or you're 
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So I’m eating the right foods now! 


We are what we eat! There in five words you know why 
ENROLL NOW Nabisco Shredded Wheat is a good way to start the day. 


























CADET It’s 100% Whole Wheat, gives you all of its energy . . . rich 

U. S. in valuable minerals such as iron and phosphorus, and a 
NURSE good source of the energy Vitamin B, as nature provides it. 
CORPS Yes, get to know the nut-like flavor that millions enjoy! 


Be sure to get Nabisco Shredded W heat—the Original. The 
picture of Niagara Falls is on the side of every package! 


Delicious as it 


comes from the package — 


with milk or cream 

























Patrick J. Hurley — U. S. A. 7 


The man behind the scenes—“The Gen- 
eral with the black-ribboned _pince-nez 
who arranged everything” at 'the Cairo 
and Teheran Conferences was Brig. Gen. 
Patrick Jay Hurley. He is a silver-haired 
Republican corporation lawyer who says 
of himself: ,“I’m a fighter.” Born in the 
Choctaw Indian Territory in 1883, “Pat” 
got his law degree from George Washing- 
ton University, and set up practice in 
Oklahoma. As a cavalry officer in France 
in 1917 he was cited for gallantry. Later 
he negotiated a ticklish oil agreement with 
Mexico, and became Hoover’s Secretary of 
War. Roosevelt made him a “roving am- 
bassador,” sent him to run ammunition to 
MacArthur on Bataan. 


VICTORY VIGNETTES 





Sam Rayburn — U. S. A. 


“Legislation should never punish any- 
one. It should regulate the pistol-toting 
minority.” So says Sam Rayburn, 62-year- 
old Texan, Speaker of the House and pos- 
sible running mate for Roosevelt in the 
1944 elections. He became “Mr. Speaker” 
in 1940 after 81 years in the House, 25 
years on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, and four years as majority leader. 
Called “the greatest compromiser since 
Henry Clay,” small, bald, shy and honest 
Sam backed the New Deal’s Rural Elec- 
trification and Securities Exchange Acts, 
but disapproves of New Deal labor meas- 
ures. Born in a Texas log cabin, he picked 
cotton as a child, taught school to pay his 
way through college and law school. 
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Press Association 


Lt. Gen. A. A. Vandegrift 


WHO'S 


“Sunny Jim’ 


IEUT. GEN. ALEXANDER ARCHER 
VANDEGRIFT, now leading the 
attack on Bougainville, is the new Ma- 
rine Corps commander. He succeeds 
General Holcomb, who has gone on a 
“secret mission.” 

No rip-roaring Marine, “Sunny Jim” 
Vandegrift is quiet, even-tempered, 
orderly, always cheerful, ever patient. 
He says: “I just can’t get excited about 
anything.” The U. S. public knew little 
about him until he got the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for his gallant leader- 
ship on Guadalcanal. During that cam- 


|paign, this general who loves comfort- 


able home life, crouched in dank fox- 
holes, ate captured rice for want of 
better food, and. carried a tommygun 
to ward off snipers. A Virginian, Van- 
degrift is as determined as he is mild, 
as firm as he is gentle. 

Fifty-seven in March and with a 


| splendid six-foot physique, “Sunny Jim” 
|was graduated from the University of 


Virginia. He has spent 34 years in the 
Marine Corps—in Mexico, Cuba, Pana- 
ma, Haiti, Nicaragua and China. While 
in China in 1927 he learned to know 
and distrust the Japanese. He predicted 
a U. S.-Japanese war, just as, during a 
1937 visit to Russia, he predicted a 
Russian-U, S. alliance. * 

A crack administrator who has been 





secretary and then assistant to General 
|Holcomb, Vandegrift knows how to 
| make scant equipment go a long way, 
| and how to roll up a score of 15 Japan- 
fae killed for every Marine. 

Before starting out for Guadalcanal 
|he wrote to his wife, “Whatever hap- 
| pens you will know I did my best. Let 
us hope that best will be enough.” 
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Chinese News Service 


General Chen Cheng 





WHO 


‘Little Brother’’ 


ENERAL CHEN CHENG is the 
only Chinese general whom Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang calls “t:” or “Little 
Brother.” Their friendship dates back 
to 1924 when Chen, an ambitious stu- 
dent of political science and a gradu- 
ate of Paoting Military Officers’ College 
(backbone of Sun Yat-sen’s revolution), 
won a coveted appointment as instruc- 
tor at Whampoa Military Academy. 
Whampoa is Chiang’s “baby,” and half 
of the huge Chinese army’s 300 divi- 
sions are commanded by Whampoa 
alumni. Most of these generals are 
young, and Chen, at 44, is no exception. 
Dapper, handsome and rather frail, 
Chen is Chiang’s favorite soldier and 
right hand man. Like Chiang, he is cool, 
brisk and efficient. He insists on living 
simply and is a hard worker. 

Chen is valuable to Chiang as a 
soldier and administrator. With Chiang 
he fought the warlords and communists. 
In 1939 he gave up one job as political 
minister of the National Military Coun- 
cil and another as chief of the Army’s 
Political Training Department to go 
to the front. As commander of the 6th 
war area and an expert at war of attri- 
tion, he must defend Chungking by 
holding Changsha and the Yangtze 
River gorges above Ichang. He has lost 
Ichang and Hankow, but vows to re- 
capture both. 

Heading the Provincial Government 
in Hupeh, he has transformed an un- 
productive region with sparse communi- 
cations into China’s model province. 
Chen, when young, nearly lost his 
thance to go to school. Free education 


© therefore is the number one priority in 


» Hupeh. 
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VICTORY VIGNETTES 


Klementil Voroshilov — U.S.S.R. 


When Stalin arrived at the Teheran 
Conference, he brought with him blue- 
eyed, pug-nosed, chunky Voroshilov, Vice 
Premier and Chairman of the Defense 
Committee. “Klim” Voroshilov, a believer 
in defensive warfare, boosted the air and 
paratroop forces, but he is said to be a 
better politician than soldier. Renowned 
as the best pistol shot in the U.S.S.R., he 


was born in the Ukraine, and began work 
in a coal mine at 7. At 12 he was still 
unable to read or write. As a metallurgy 
plant werker, he ran a revolutionary print- 
ing press. He escaped from prison several 
times and finally led the munition strikes 
that helped overthrow the Czar: As a 
guerrilla cavalry general, he helped Stalin 
oust from Russia invading Germans, Poles 
and Russian White Guards and Trotsky- 
ists during ‘the revolution. 
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THEYRE SOFTENED UP... 


SEND IN THE TANKS !” 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @) 





The “Long Toms” have spoken — 
clearing the path for the 
“Shermans” to streak in on the 
knock-out punch. 

Telephone service keeps pace with 
the push by means of a new battle- 
cable connecting headquarters com- 
mand posts. No thicker than a fat 
pencil, it goes anywhere—without 
poles—as fast as a truck can travel. 
The quarter-mile lengths are 
quickly joined with weather-proof 
connectors that snap together — 
click! 

Developed by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, builf® by Western 
Electric, and used by the Signal 
Corps, this special cable carries 
three telephone and four telegraph 
messages over its four wires all at 
one time, instead of using ten or 
more ordinary wires. 

Called the “Spiral-4,” this cable 
is another example of how Bell 
System research experience is help- 
ing speed messages at the front, 
keeping our armed forces in close 
touch all around — mighty impor- 
tant to winning battles. 
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||. WHO'S WHO? 


Match the items in the right hand 
‘column with those in the left by insert- 
| ing the proper number in the parenthe- 

ses. 


Sam Rayburn ( ) Balance of 
power. 
2. Chen Cheng ( ) President of 


: U. S. Senate. 
3. Klementii ( )U. S. “roving 
Voroshilov ambassador.” 


a (| ) Governor in 
4. Cardinal Hupeh. 
Wolsey ( ) Russian Vice 
- H » Wall Premier 
<a Se (| ) Speaker ot 





| 5. Patrick Hurley the House 


‘. CONGRESS OPENS NEW SESSION 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 

1. U. S. treaties with foreign nations 
must be ratified by both houses of Con- 
gress. 

2. Filibustering Congressmen try to 
{hold up bills by making longwinded 
speeches. 

3. Secretary Hull’s personal appear- 

|ance before Congress to report on the 


» | Moscow Conference was in line with 


{customary Cabinet procedure. 

| 4, Congressional committee  chair- 
men are chosen on the basis of the 
|size of their votes in the elections. 

5. The House Ways and Means 
| Committee guarantees ways of raising 
the means for paying U. S. bills, but 
|has no control over spending the na- 
| tion’s money. 


ill. DEATH KNELL FOR THE AXIS 


Fill in the blank spaces with the cor- 
rect word or words. 

1. Churchill, Roosevelt, 
met at 

2. From December 4 to 6 Roosevelt 
and Churchill conferred with President 

of Turkey. 

8. The Chief of Staff of the U. S. 
Army who has been mentioned as pos- 
sible Commander in chief of European 
invasion is General 

4. The only land route into the Bal- 
kans for invasion forces from the south 
is CWOURD cca 

5. The _ Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin 
Declaration states that after the war 
the Big Three will seek the coopera- 
tion of other nations regardless of 


and Stalin 





IV. ON THE MAP IN THE PACIFIC 


Underscore the correct phrase: 
1. In 1919 Japan acquired: (a) For- 








(c) New 


mosa; (b) Marshall Islands; 
Guinea. 

2. Singapore is situated at the south- 
ern tip of (a) Malayan Peninsula; (b) 
Korean Peninsula; (c) New Britain. 


3. One group of islands retaken from 
Japan during 1943 is: (a) Dutch East 
Indies; (b) Solomons; (c) Marianas. 


4. The Gilbert Islands: (a) lie north 
of Pearl Harbor; (b) lie east of New 
Zealand; (c) straddle the equator. 


5. In 1931, Japan occupied the Chi- 
nese territory of: (a) Korea; (b) Bor- 
neo; (c) Manchuria. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Teheran or Tehran (teh rahn). 
Tarawa (tah rah wah) 


NEWS ROUNDUP 


WAR ABROAD 


International. Four historic conferences 
brought 1943 to a close. Roosevelt, Church- 
ill and Chiang at Cairo agreed to press 
unrelentingly the war against Japan, 
pledged the future independence of Ko- 
rea, and decided to strip Japan of all 
territories she has seized since 1895. Meet- 
ing at the Russian embassy, in Teheran, 
Iran, Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill de- 
cided on an east-south-west campaign to 
destroy German military might; they also 
planned to erect an enduring peace, and 
guaranteed the sovereignty of Iran. Roose- 
velt, Churchill and Turkish President Inonu 
met at Cairo: there Turkey “identified 
herself with interests of United Nations” 
and speeded Dardanelles fortifications, but 
stuck to her neutrality. In Moscow Molo- 
tov and Czech President-in-Exile Benes 
signed a 20-year Czech-Russian friendship 
pact. 

Britain’s Anthony Eden said the confer- 
ences mean a shorter war, and hinted at 
big battles soon. Our Secretary of War 
Stimson warned that the hardest part of 
the war is yet to come; while U. S. Air 
Chief Arnold said that Germany will be 
“bomb-groggy” before it is invaded. The 
WPB’s Wilson demanded for this year 80% 
greater production than in 1942. The Ger- 
mans made predictions too, forecasting the 
shelling of England with rocket guns. 

Russia. Aided by guerrillas who snatched 
German railroad supplies, the Russians 
south of Kiev cleared part of the Dnieper 
bulge by seizing Cherkassy and Kremen- 
chug. Then they hurtled through mine and 
barbed-wire fields toward Kirovograd. 
West of Kiev, Nazis concentrated 2,000 
tanks and, under cover of a fog, won back 
Zhitomir and Korosten. But they were 
stopped by Red tankmen who placed mats 
over swamps. Taking advantage of belated 
frosts, Soviet troops north of Kiev swept 
past Gomel toward Zlobin and Poland. In 
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the north the Russians centered on Nevel 
in a new Baltic winter drive. 

Yugoslavia. Partisans set up a provisional 
government in freed territories with Dr. 
Ivan Ribar as president and Tito as na- 
tional defense chairman and field marshal. 
Germans have tried to smash Tito in Bos- 
nia and Dalmatia, but the Partisans have 
recaptured their Adriatic supply-line isle 
of Ugliano, dynamited Germans’ railroads 
to Athens and Belgrade, and wrecked 
Nazi-run mines. 

Germany. Allied bombers blasted Ber- 
lin, Emden, Leipzig, Solingen, Bremen, 
Stuttgart, Innsbruck, Marseilles. German 
air losses were reported to be 7 to 1 of 
ours. Nazis were said to be evacuating the 
coasts of the Baltic nations. 

Italy. Exhausted Yanks gouged their way 
up Mt. Camino, using guy ropes to climb 
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i, TEEN- AGE” 
SKIN 


Don’t risk making surface pimples worse b 
icking them. Instead, thinly cover each wit 
lam, leaving some on overnight, if necessary. 
It hardly shows on the skin; girls can ap; 1 
make-up right over Poslam. The powerfu 
properties of this CONCENTRATED ointment 
work wonders in easing that itch, and reducing 
that red, angry look; it’s brought swift, happy 
relief to thousands during 37 successful years. 
Only 50¢, all druggists. 
FREE: Generous sample, write te Poslam, 
Dept. 7-B, 254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES--Architecture, Art Eduecati 


CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, 
Iustration, Industrial Design, Interior Design. 


38 Studies 90 Instructors 57th Year 
james C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Sell roe School Classmates the best line 
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Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- icy 
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J Pine Sse up. Write today for free — w 
Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rechester, N 












STAMPS 


Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10e! 





500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australis, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
fented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
Stamps cataloguing up to 25c or more each! The biggest 
lage of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only 10¢ te serious appreval 
11 Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 

STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 





PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE — Forty pages — 
Profusely illustrated — Includes Stamp Encyclopedia — 
re Stamp Company -— Dept SB. Toronto. Canada. 





cliffs and bazookas to silence Germans in 
caves. Artillerymen dueled Nazis in peaks, 
and cleared slopes facing Cassino and the 
Rome valley. Canadians crossed the San- 
gro river and Indians flung bridgeheads 
over the Moro river in an attempt to take 
Pescara. Seventeen Allied ships were sunk 
and 1,000 men were casualties in a Ger- 
man bomber raid on Bari, a supply port 
for the 8th Army. 

Pacific. American troops of the 6th Army 
landed on New Britain, the 300-mile long 
island which is the last important Japanese 
stronghold south of the equator and north- 
east of Australia. The landing was effected 
at Arawe, on the southwest coast. Within 
three hours the entire peninsula on which 
Arawe is situated was in Yankee hands. 


WAR AT HOME 


Congress. Senate Finance Committee 
froze the Social Security tax rate at its 
present 1%; it added $500,000,000 to the 
House’s income tax bill, and retained the 
victory tax. Amid great controversy, the 
Senate also tossed the soldiers’ vote bill 
back into the hands of the separate states. 
Railroad brotherhoods threatened a Dec. 
80 strike unless a $3-a-day wage boost 
was granted. The House voted a price 
boost for oil which will make the average 
cost $2.97 more yearly for car owners and 
$11.93 more for oil furnace owners. 

Miscellaneous. The nation was warned 
of an unparalleled coal shortage. Steel 
mills were ordered to hurry plates for 
80,000 more invasion barges. The Presi- 
dent signed a bill placing pre-Pear] Harbor 
fathers at the bottom of the list. 

Secretary of the Navy Knox described 
a postwar plan whereby the U. S. would 
control the Pacific and western Atlantic, 
and Britain would control the eastern At- 
lantic, the Mediterranean and Indian 
Oceans. 

More than 1,400 repatriates from Japa- 
nese internment camps arrived on an ex- 
change ship, the Gripsholm. 

Two. streamline trains crashed in North 
Carolina, killing at least 70, and injuring 
many more. 


Nazi Polly 


After a big AlMed raid on Bremen, 
the German demolition squad digging 
in the heap of rubble that had once been 
a power station heard a thin, monoto- 
nous and persistent voice coming up 
from the wreckage. They finally un- 
earthed a parrot which was suying over 
and over, “No military objects were 
~ aac This Week 


Talking Through His Hat - 


The scene is a little town in Norway. 
A loyal Norwegian is talking to a local 
Quisling. 


Loyal Norwegian: “What will you do}. 


if the Allies win the war?” 

Local Quisling: “Tll put my hat on 
and clear out.” 

L. N.: “But what will you put your 
hat on?” 














“Grow old along 

with me, 
The best is yet 
to be! 24 \ 

















1944 


brings us closer to the 


The new year 


better world of tomor- 


row. 


In that better world of 
tomorrow, you may be 
sure that life insurance 
will continue to play an 


important part. 


May it help make it pos- 
sible for you to believe 


the promise in Brown- 


ing’s poem. 

















Big 36° Industrial “Training Models 
of Popular War Planes 


These 3-foot models ore 
authentic and extremely 
realistic for the standard 
size to which they are 
designed. Developed pri- 
marily for School Train- 


T8S-Lockheed P-38 
**Lightning’’ 


ing Programs, their 

popularity was instanta- 

neous — and their low 

price enables building 

the entire set ot very 
174-Messerschmitt little expense. 3 
" T78- Hurricane 


Each Kit only $7 50) 
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